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“GETTING EVEN’ 


By CHARLES GREY GREY 


T seems that some thirty years ago 
YL Billy Treharne was Captain Wil- 
liam Treharne of the tramp steamer 
Rathcoole when the Rathcoole’s 
tramping took her so regularly 
round the Mexican Gulf ports that 
she almost came to imagine herself a liner be- 
tween London, the West Indies and the Gulf. 
Billy wasn’t naturally depraved, but those 
West Indian ports were too much for the 
virtue of the descendant of many generations 
of Cornish smugglers, and Captain Treharne 
fellaway from grace. He started in quite a 
small way, smuggling odd boxes of extra 
special Havanas, and odd pounds of selected 
Virginia, which came to him via New Orleans. 
Then he started playing the game heavily and 
that was where his fall hurt. When they did 
get him he suffered heavily, lost many 
pounds of excellent tobacco, and as the 
lawyers put it—was ‘‘mulct in a heavy fine.” 
Captain Treharne of the Rathcoole resolved 
to get even, and next trip he ran some more 
of his favorite blends and brands, which by 
extra judicious stowing in unconsidered trifles 
of cargo he got ashore safe. That paid him 
well, and nearly squared up the loss on the 
confiscated cargo. Still he wanted to ‘get 
his own back,’”’—to use his own phrase—and 
for that end concocted a deep and skilful plot. 
Accordingly next trip he carefully stowed a 
few boxes of cigars and a few pounds of 
tobacco where they would be found by the 
keen-nosed Customs officer. These being 
found he was fined again pro rata, but the 
quantity being small, the fine was small too. 
He knew that now he would be marked as a 
confirmed “runner,” and that was where the 
plot came in, also where the skipper of the 
Rathcoole began to feel pleased with himself. 
When he next visited New Orleans, Billy 


Treharne expended a proportion of his ill- 
gotten gains on buying up a few hundred 
weight of scrap tobacco, sweepings of the 
warehouses, and so on. Billy being part 
owner of the Rathkcoole could do pretty 
well as he liked, so he expended more wealth 
ona rather unnecessarily large supply of coal, 
and coal costs money in the Gulf Ports. Then 
he started for home. When the little Rath- 
coole had kicked and wriggled herself to 
within a few hours of sight of England the 
skipper called the crew aft, individually 
swore them to secrecy, and explained the 
plot. The crew saw the humor of the situa- 
tion and grinned. Then Billy produced the 
scrap tobacco and sent for the ship’s cook. 

For several hours the cook and Billy were 
busy boiling up a strong solution of nicotine, 
until the cook’s galley reeked like a docker’s 
dirty clay pipe. Then Billy sent for the chief 
engineer, and remarked: ‘‘Mister McKay, will 
you kindly have a few wee graves dug on the 
top of all that extra coal you’ve got left over 
this trip ?’”’ 

McKay, who was in the joke, retired to his 
bunkers and had the necessary graves dug as 
required. 

Then the skipper, the cook, and McKay 
proceeded to scientifically distribute that 
nicotine solution between the graves in the 
coal so that it should percolate to the bottom- 
most plate in the bunkers. 

By this time they were nearing their 
first port of call. Everything was made 
“‘ship-shape and Bristol fashion” below and 
into port they went, the Rathcoole's bunkers 
and galley smelling like a cut-plug factory. 

As soon as the Revenue Officer came aboard 
Billy gratuitously declared 500 cigars and 12 
pounds of tobacco, and offered duty on the 
same. 


Marginalia. 


Now that alone, from a twice-convicted 
smuggler, was enough to rouse suspicion ; so 
off went Mr. Revenue Officer on the spy- 
around. He tackled Billy’s cabin first, noth- 
ing to be found there ; then the mate’s quar- 
ters, nothing there; then thé focsle, one 
man found with 200 cigars; nothing to do 
with the skipper though. Then he tackled 
the galley. : 

“Ah! said the Revenue man, ‘there’s 
nothing to see, but this sse//s suspicious,” - 

“‘Can’t say it’s pleasant,’’ replied Billy: 
‘“seems to me that dain cook has been smok- 
ing some unholy muck in the tobacco line 
here. Sort of seems more a case for a quar- 
antine officer than a revenue man though.” 

‘“«That don’t go here,’’ snapped the Revenue 
inan, ‘‘ you'd far better declare the stuff right 
off than let us find it and get fined yourself ; 
though, to tell the truth, you’ll a sight more 
likely get jugged the third time. Come, 
now, where is it? I tell you, bluff don't go 
down here.”’ 

‘Who's bluffing ?”’ answered Billy. ‘I’ve 
declared all the tobacco I’ve got aboard, and 
you can turn the darned old Rathcoole in- 
side out, but you won't find another ounce.”’ 

“We'll see about that later,’’ said the Rev- 
enue man. 

Well! Nothing was found in the galley, 
and nothing elsewhere, till they came to the 
stoke-hold, and thence tothe bunkers. Here 
the Revenue man was struck by the quantity 
of coal on hand for an in-bound ship, and his 
se Gara rose like the comb on an angry 
cockatoo. 
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‘*Seems you’ve got a lot of coal aboard, 
Captain Treharne,’’ said he. 

“Yes. Good coal that,’? replied Billy. 
‘Never used so little coal on a trip since I’ve 
skippered the Rathcoole.”’ 

‘* Seems to me you'd have room for a small 
packing case or two under that lot,’’ surmised 
the Reveue man. 

‘* Have a look and see,’’ suggested Billy. 

‘Then the Revenue man stuck a shovel into 
the coal and gave a premonitory sniff. 

“Lord! That’s very like the smell of to- 
bacco,’’ said the officer. 

“Tt is, very like,’ assented Billy. 

“* Look here, captain, for the last time! Is 
there tobacco concealed aboard ?”’ 

“Not a dam bit.”’ 

‘Then I’ll have to search this coal. You've 
too much aboard for a home-bound, and this 
bunker reeks of tobacco.”’ 

‘‘ Well, then, search it. Idon’t mind a bit. 
Only, mind, you’ll have to replace things as 
you find ’em.”” 

‘Very well, here goes then,’’ said the Rev- 
enue man, and he started. He shoveled away 
till he got pretty black, and then he gave up 
and sent ashore fora couple of men. They 
came and shoveled, and between them they 
bunged up the stoke-hold with coal, and 
the reek of tobacco grew stronger. Then 
night fell, and the Revenue man stayed his 
hand till the morrow. 

Next morning he turned up afresh with 
more helpers, and they hove coal about all 
day, out of the stoke-hold on to the deck in 
bags and buckets. The Rathcoole grew black 


“And now youll kindly put that coal back.’ 
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all over, as ships in the agonies of coaling 
always do, and finally, as evening fell again, 
the Revenue crew fetched up on the bottom 
of the bunkers, which were damp with a 
sticky liquid that reeked abominably of stale 
tobacco. Then said the revenue officer to 
Billy, who was calinly eyeing the finishing 
touches, ‘‘What in the earth, or the waters 
under the earth, is this liquor; and wy, in 
heaven's name does it smell of nicotine this 
way?” 

“Oh! that,’’ replied Billy, ‘‘ that’s an idea 
McKay picked np in New Orleans for a coal- 
saver. You just buy tobacco sweepings, boil 
‘em down, pour the liquor over your coal, and 
there you are. See the way it’s saved our 
coal this trip.” 


‘Then why in hell didn’t you tell me that 
before?” frantically demanded the Revenue 
man, 

‘Because you asked me whether IJ had to- 
bacco abroad, which I kad not, and you swore 
Ihad. Anyhow, you never asked where the 
smell came from,’’ asserted Billy. ‘‘ And 
now,’’ he continued, ‘‘ you’ll kindly put that 
coal back, and clean my ship afterwards.’”’ 

And, reluctantly, that Revenue officer set 
his men to work, and they put the coal back, 
cleaned the ship to Billy’s satisfaction, and 
departed woefully. Then Billy sent inaclaim 
for more wealth for unjust detention in port. 
And he got it, and that’s how he got even 
with the Revenue—at least that is how Billy 
Treharne says he did it. 


wiser than some of his brethren who 
have become only too familiar to citi- 

zens of large American cities, once made it a 
practice to hold this conversation with every 
applicant for a place on 
his detective force :— 

‘* Have you read ‘The 
Leavenworth Case ?’”’ 

“ce No.”’ 

“‘ Well, getit. Read 
it. Keep it.” 

Itislong since that 
famous story came to 
be regarded as a classic 
in the very anti-class- 
ical field of detective 
stories, and since then 
Anna Katherine Green 
has enhanced her rep- 
utation by a series of 
mystery stories which 
have made her in her 
own field supreme 
among American au- 
thors. Readers of ‘The 
Amethyst Box,’’ which 
recently ran_ serially 
in LESLIF’S MONTHLY, 
need no invitation to 
read Mrs. Green's latest 
novel, ‘‘The Filagree 
Ball.”? The plot is so 
cunningly constructed 
that the reader indicts 


it 


Te chief of police of San Francisco, 


Irving Bacheller. 


and convicts half a dozen characters as the 
undoubted murderer in quick succession, 
only to find that one rule alone is invaria- 
ble in Mrs. Green’s work: When you are 
sure, you are wrong. | 
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“« Darrell of the Bless- 
ed Isles ” is a book we 
have waited long for, 
and our hopes are 
cashed in at their full 
value. Ina greater de- 
gree perhaps than any 
novelist now writing 
Mr. Bacheller is inde- 
pendent of plots, and 
while he has introduced 
more of the accustomed 
mechanism of the novel 
into this book than he 
used to think necessary, 
he wanders along in 
his easy fashion, stop- 
ping to tell a story 
wherever it is a good 
one, and to philosophize 
wherever philosophy is 
a pleasant thing, with 
an entire disregard of 
the ten commandments 
of novel writing, de- 
lightful to the reader 
overburdened with the 
ten thousand plots of 


